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Emergency Assistance for Louisiana 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Heavy Rains and Flooding. April 12, 1975 


The President today declared an emergency for the 
State of Louisiana because of the impact of heavy rains 
and flooding beginning about March 14, 1975. The Presi- 
dent’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in the 
provision of temporary housing for those families who 
lost their homes as a result of the heavy rains and 
flooding. 

Federal relief activities in Louisiana will be coordi- 
nated by the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, under 
the direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. 
Dunne will designate the specific areas within the State 
eligible for Federal assistance, based upon Federal and 
State damage assessments. 

Mr. Joe D. Winkle, Regional Director of the Federal 
Disaster Assistance Administration, HUD Region VI, 
will be designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to 
work with the State in providing Federal emergency 
assistance under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, Public 
Law 93-288. 


National Commission on the 


Observance of International 
Women’s Year, 1975 


Announcement of Intention To Appoint Katharine 
Hepburn and Alan Alda as Members of the 
Commission. April 14, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to ap- 
point two persons as members of the National Commis- 


sion on the Observance of International Women’s Year, 
1975. These individuals along with the 33 others an- 
nounced April 2, 1975, complete the 35-member Com- 
mission. They are: 


KATHARINE HeEpsBurn, of Old Saybrook, Conn., actress. 
ALAN ALpaA, of Leonia, N.J., actor and writer. 


The Commission consists of not more than 35 members 
appointed by the President from among citizens in private 
life. The President designates the presiding officer, who 
may designate from among the members of the Commis- 
sion as many vice presiding officers as necessary. 

The Commission is to conclude its work by the end of 
the year 1975 and make a report to the President within 
30 days thereafter. The Commission is to then be termi- 
nated. 


Small Business Week, 1975 


Proclamation 4367. April 14, 1975 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Small business has been a vital part of American life 
from the very beginning. The colonial traders, crafts- 
men and merchants of two centuries ago have been re- 
placed by an enormous range of dealers in goods and 
services of all kinds, but the original opportunity, and the 
determination to excel, remain. Small business in America 
is still the free enterprise system’s gateway to opportu- 
nity—the means by which millions of Americans continue 
to build a better life for themselves and their families. 

Out of the estimated 9.7 million businesses in America 
today, more than 9 million are small. They account for 
nearly half of the gross business product and more than 
half of the business labor force. Our American success 
story could never have been achieved, and would not 
continue, without this impressive contribution by small 
business. 
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Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning May 25, 1975, as Small Business Week. 
I ask all Americans to share with me during this week a 
solemn pride in the great achievements of our Nation’s 
small business men and women, and in the contributions 
they have made to our free way of life. 


In Wrrness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
ninth. 

GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:32 p.m., 
April 14, 1975] 


Evacuation of U.S. Mission in 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
to the President of the Senate Reporting on the Use of 
U.S. Armed Forces in the Evacuation. Dated 

April 12, 1975. Released April 14, 1975 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President: ) 


As you and other members of Congress were advised, 
in view of circumstances in Cambodia, the United States 
had certain contingency plans to utilize United States 
Armed Forces to assure the safe evacuation of U.S. 
Nationals from that country. On Friday, 11 April 1975, 
the Khmer Communists forces had ruptured Government 
of the Khmer Republic (GKR) defensive lines to the 
north, northwest and east of Phnom Penh and were within 
mortar range of Pochentong Airfield and the outskirts 
of Phnom Penh. In view of this deteriorating military situ- 
ation, and on the recommendations of the American 
Ambassador there, I ordered U.S. military forces to pro- 
ceed with the planned evacuation out of consideration for 
the safety of U.S. citizens. 


In accordance with my desire that the Congress be 
fully informed on this matter, and taking note of Section 
4 of the War Powers Resolution (P.L. 93-148), I wish 
to report to you that the first elements of the U.S. forces 
entered Cambodian airspace at 8:34 P.M. EDT on 11 
April. Military forces included 350 ground combat troops 
of the U.S. Marines, 36 helicopters, and supporting tac- 
tical air and command and control elements. The 
Marines were deployed from helicopters to assure the 
security of helicopter landing zone within the city of 
Phnom Penh. The first helicopter landed at approximately 
10:00 P.M. EDT 11 April 1975, and the last evacuees 


and ground security force Marines departed the Cam- 
bodian landing zone at approximately 12:20 A.M. on 
12 April 1975. The last elements of the force to leave 
received hostile recoilless rifle fire. There was no firing 
by U.S. forces at any time during the operation. No U.S. 
Armed Forces personnel were killed, wounded or missing, 
and there were no casualties among the American 
evacuees. 

Although these forces were equipped for combat within 
the meaning of Section 4(a) (2) of Public Law 93-148, 
their mission was to effect the evacuation of U.S. 
Nationals. Present information indicates that a total of 
82 U.S. citizens were evacuated and that the task force 
was also able to accommodate 35 third country nationals 
and 159 Cambodians including employees of the U.S. 
Government. 

The operation was ordered and conducted pursuant 
to the President’s Constitutional executive power and 
authority as Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Armed Forces. 

I am sure you share with me my pride in the Armed 
Forces of the United States and my thankfulness that the 
operation was conducted without incident. 

Sincerely, 
GeraLp R. Forp 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honorable 
Carl Albert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, President of the Senate. 

The text of the letter was made available by the White House 
Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Federal Election Commission 


Remarks of the President and Chairman Thomas B. 
Curtis at a Swearing-In Ceremony for the Members 
of the Commission. April 14, 1975 


THE PresiweNt. Members of the Congress, the desig- 
nated members of the Commission, and guests: 

It is a great privilege for me to participate in the actual 
swearing in of these six very distinguished individuals 
who will be undertaking a very serious responsibility. 

The campaign reform legislation, which was enacted 
by the Congress in 1974, which I had the privilege of 
signing, is landmark legislation, and the responsibilities 
that these five men and this one most attractive lady have 
is a responsibility that I know they will take seriously. 

It is a combination of individuals selected—two by 
myself and four by the Congress—who can really, in the 
months and years ahead, set a path for the kind of elec- 
tions that we want. 

We want clean elections. We want fair elections. We 
want the best people campaigning and the best results 
as the American people decide. 
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I have great faith in all of them. I know some better 
than others, but, as I have looked over their records, I 
think the House, and the Senate and the White House 
have selected fine people for a great, great responsibility. 

So, with the best of good wishes for them to carry out 
this mission, I now ask Mr. Ratchford to perform the 
service of swearing them in. 

[At this point, Executive Clerk John J. Ratchford administered the 
oath of office to Mr. Curtis, Joan D. Aikens, Robert Tiernan, Vernon 
Thomson, Neil Staebler, and Thomas Harris.} 

THE PrRESmENT. Congratulations. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, distinguished Members 
of the Senate and the House, Mr. Comptroller General: 

Because this Commission does take over a great deal 
of the work that the Comptroller General has been per- 
forming, as well as the Clerk of the House and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, in behalf of my fellow Commissioners, 
I want to assure you and this distinguished audience that 
the Commissioners are going to do their level best to try 
to improve the election process in this country. 

I think if there is a theme that we want to hit, it is to 
tell the people that politics is an honorable profession and 
to have them participate more in the political process, 
not less. 

This Commission has within its power—as I read the 
statutes—the responsibility of giving advisory opinions to 
the public as to just how they can participate in a proper 
and honorable manner, and that includes helping to fi- 
nance these costly campaigns and encourage the people to 
run for office, encourage people to participate in the elec- 
tion process. 

Indeed, we do need all Americans, more Americans, 
participating in the election process if this country is going 
to continue to bring forward its best citizenry. 

It is with a deep sense of responsibility—as I say I speak 
in behalf of my fellow Commissioners—we accept this 
unusual and new task in the election process. This Elec- 
tion Commission, I think, can go a long way in re-instill- 
ing the faith of the American people, and those around the 
world, in the democratic process. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 


National Commission on the 
Observance of International 
Women’s Year, 1975 


The President’s Remarks at a Reception for Members 


of the Commission. 


April 14, 1975 


Members of the Congress, the House and Senate, mem- 
bers of the Commission, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I apologize for being a little late, but I have spent a 
good share of the afternoon with a substantial number of 
Members of two important committees of the Senate, and 
so I am just late and I hope you will understand and 
accept my apology. 

Well, I obviously am delighted to welcome such a 
talented group of women and men to the White House. — 
The group that I have met in there that I had the priv- 
ilege of inviting specially here, they, as well as all of you, 
represent a rich diversity of political, cultural, and ex- 
perienced backgrounds. But it is most important that 
your common concern for upgrading the status of women 
transcends any differences that you might have. 

Your work to promote the observance of the Interna- 
tional Women’s Year begins tomorrow. And with a very 
broad challenge to promote equality between men and 
women, I think you have got your work cut out for you— 
to ensure the full participation of women in the social- 
economic developments of this society, as well as to rec- 
ognize their contributions to the development of world 
peace. 

Although the growing concern about the special legal 
and social problems of women has paved the way for 
many, many new laws and important court decisions, 
real change, as I see it, will depend upon the caliber and 
the degree of enforcement. Laws alone, as we know in 
many, many instances, are not enough. 

Statistics on the employment of women in Federal Gov- 
ernment demonstrates, I think, the problems that remain 
in assuring true equal opportunity. While nearly one- 
third of all Federal employees are women, only 4.5 per- 
cent of the top level employees are women. 

This Administration, as the records will show, recently 
reminded the heads of all Federal departments and agen- 
cies that a strong affirmative action is needed to see that 
everyone has the opportunity to compete on a fair and 
equal basis. 

The Federal Government, in my judgment, has a very 
special responsibility and a special opportunity to set an 
example and this we intend to do. I hear about that from 
Betty virtually every night. [Laughter] And I can assure 
you with that kind of prodding that this Administration 
will continue to vigorously pursue talented applicants on 
the basis of qualifications alone. 

One of the most refreshing by-products of the search 
to secure rights for women is the emphasis on freeing both 
sexes from restrictive stereotypes. Liberation of the spirit 
opens new possibilities for the future of individual Ameri- 
cans and the Nation. 

I think there are several very critical areas that can 
benefit from your personal attention. When I look around 
this room, I know that the attention of this group can 
have a tremendous impact. One of these is the equal 
rights amendment, which I wholeheartedly endorse, hav- 
ing already voted for it. 

I have had a special opportunity to follow the debate 
of ERA because Betty keeps talking about it at night. 
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[Laughter] But it would be my observation that it has 
too often degenerated into some frivolous non-issues. An 
amendment to the Constitution calls for a verv serious 
evaluation of the impact and the meaning of a proposed 
change. 

As State legislatures convene this year, the ensuing de- 
bate over ERA should be a vehicle to inform legislators, 
and the public as well, on the many complex legal prob- 
lems that women still encounter. 

Myths about the protected economic status of women 
can be dispelled through serious discussion. The way 
can be opened, as I see it, for the review of areas that 
will not be affected by ERA. 

You have a challenging and very critical task ahead. 
You can do much, in my judgment, to move the Nation 
along toward making justice and equality a reality for 
the American women. 

The restrictions on the rights, the restrictions on the 
responsibilities to one American affects all of us. A nation 
is only as strong, a nation is only as creative as its citi- 
zens. The better we use the talents of all our people, 
women as well as men, the brighter and more secure the 
future of this great Republic will be. 

I thank you for joining Betty and me, and we would 
like to jointly issue you an invitation to have refreshments 
in the State Dining Room. 

Thank you very, very much. 

I can tell who that applause is for, but she said I did 
very well. I want that on record because I don’t get that 
very often. [Laughter] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:39 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


The President’s Remarks at the DAR’s 84th 
Continental Congress. April 15, 1975 


Madam President-General, members of the DAR: 


Before I begin my formal remarks, I want to express 
my personal sense of loss at the sudden death of your 
late President-General, Mrs. Henry Stewart Jones. Mrs. 
Jones, as all of you know, was a dedicated, serious patriot, 
a very great person. She will be greatly missed. But I hope 
that what I have to say today reflects some of the ideals 
she held and some of the concern she felt for our great 
Nation. 


On a personal note, my mother was a proud and 
dedicated member of the DAR. I was proud to grow up 


in that tradition, and I was very proud to have this DAR 
background. 

Obviously, it is an honor for me to address this great 
gathering. As descendants of the brave Americans who 
founded our Nation, each and every one of you have a 
proud heritage. But I think you would be the first to 
agree that this heritage belongs not only to the DAR but 
to all Americans inspired by our Nation’s history. We 
all share a great common heritage. 

Although you are the “daughters” of the American 
Revolution, all of us are, in a sense, the children, the heirs, 
of the American Revolution. 

This year, especially, as we prepare for the celebration 
of our Bicentennial, it would be good for all Americans 
to do some soul-searching about where we are going as 
a nation and what we are doing with the precious heri- 
tage of freedom that we inherited. This is a good time 
both to look backward and to look forward—a good time 
to take stock. 

In so doing, we should not fall into the trap of blind 
nostalgia or persuading ourselves that America’s best 
years are behind us. 

There is a lot of negative talk like that going around 
in Washington, and elsewhere. I think it can best be 
answered in one word: Nonsense. 

The truth is that if we were to somehow travel back 
in time together to the American Revolution, we might 
be more shocked by the similarities than by the differ- 
ences. If anything, times were tougher then. 

We were a divided people. Many historians estimate 
that the colonists were split into three factions: those who 
favored independence, those who supported the royal 
cause, and those who straddled the fence, waiting to see 
which side would win. 

Inflation was more than a serious problem during the 
American Revolution. It was a near-fatal disease. Print- 
ing press money, the so-called Continental Dollar, was 
only worth a fraction of its paper value. Many farmers 
and merchants refused to accept it even from hungry 
American soldiers trying to buy provisions. 

Too often, American armies were defeated, defeated 
in battle and driven to humiliating retreats. Disease, lack 
of equipment, and lack of training were chronic. We were 
dependent on foreign assistance for many of our weapons, 
uniforms, and equipment—and even for foreign “ad- 
visers’’ to train our troops. 

If the French Government had not spent millions to 
help equip American forces and if we had not been as- 
sisted by a French army and a fleet at Yorktown, the 
American Revolution might have dragged on inconclu- 
sively for many, many years. 


Yet, out of all of the suffering and uncertainty, a new 


nation was born and grew up into one of the biggest and 
most powerful nations in the history of the world. 
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Character had a lot to do with it—the courage and 
vision of men like Washington, shared by thousands of 
soldiers and the valiant, patriotic women who sustained 
their fightingmen, as they have in all struggles, with their 
work and with their prayers. 

Values were also very, very important: the moral 
imperatives and political ideals that were expressed with 
such eloquence by Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson 
and with such clarity by Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison. : 

And Divine Providence also had something to do with 
it. Nor were our forefathers ashamed to acknowledge 
their debt to this source of strength in their dire time 
of trouble. 

Call it Divine Providence or call it destiny, 13 small 
colonies clustered along the Atlantic coast somehow man- 
aged to produce one of the most brilliant generations of 
leaders known to history—the soldiers, the statesmen we 
know as the founders of this great country. 

But even more remarkable than the genius of the 
founders themselves is the fact that generation after gen- 
eration of Americans have continued to build on the foun- 
dation that they left us. Fortunately for us and for the 
world, we have never lost sight of their great dream. 

Other countries, of course, have had brilliant leaders. 
But no other country can point to two centuries dedi- 
cated to expanding and perfecting a continuing revolution 
in a free society. This is what makes America unique in 
the history of nations. And that is why, although our 
experience in Indochina has been one of heroic sacrifices 
and great disappointments, I am convinced that we can 
and will emerge from this ordeal stronger and wiser as a 
nation, just as we have from others even greater in the 
past. 

This brings me to the soul-searching, the inventory of 
opportunities, of challenges before us today. How do we 
stand today; and are we still on the right course? It would 
be impossible for me in the time here to go over every 
single issue—political, military, diplomatic, and eco- 
nomic—that this question raises. So let me focus, if I 
might, on just one of them—our national defense. I ask 
this question: Are we strong enough today? And, just as 
important, will we be strong enough tomorrow? 

According to a recent poll, some Americans have ques- 
tions about our world position and the cost of maintaining 
that position. The poll indicated that Americans want the 
United States, and I quote, “to play an active role in the 
world.” Yet, at the same time, they believe the defense 
budget should be reduced. Some want it emasculated. 

Americans still believe that being strong militarily is 
important. They want, in the words of the poll’s report, 
“a powerful and militarily secure standing for the United 
States in the world.” What they don’t like is the price tag 
that comes with it. 
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This is a basic dilemma. When a nation wants to achieve 
contradictory goals, such as military security and less 
defense spending, sooner or later citizens must make a 
choice. 

It is becoming fashionable in some quarters to charge 
that military force is outmoded in the modern world. It 
is argued, for example, that modern weaponry, especially 
nuclear armaments, are too destructive to use and that, 
therefore, they won’t ever be used. 

Further, it is argued, when we have applied military 
power, it has not produced the results we wanted, such 
as in Southeast Asia. 

Finally, it is said that we are unlikely to be attacked 
in any event. Détente, according to this kind of reasoning, 
guarantees that future conflicts will be nonviolent ones 
which may be settled by negotiation. 

It is my judgment that these arguments ignore a basic 
fact of international politics, one that has been proven 
repeatedly throughout history: National interest can be 
guarded only by national strength. In a conflict-ridden 
world, national strength, in the broadest sense, must be 
supported by military strength. 

It is often overlooked that détente—the: process of 
reducing tensions with the USSR—has been possible only 
because of U.S. strength and U.S. resolve. It was after a 
prolonged period of cold war testing and confrontation, 
during which the United States and the rest of the West- 
ern World stood fast, that it became possible to move 
forward with the USSR in negotiations aimed at reducing 
the chances for grave miscalculations and reducing the 
risk of nuclear war. In these negotiations, we have safe- 
guarded our vital defense interests. To weaken our de- 
fenses is to weaken one of the foundations of détente. 

A posture of deliberate weakness is most dangerous 
when the worldwide military balance threatens to deteri- 
orate. But at any time, weakness would be folly for the 
United States, a great nation with interests spanning the 
globe. 

If we were to cut ourselves back to such a weak posture, 
as some recommend, we would soon find ourselves paying 
an unacceptable price. We cannot shrink our economy 
back to pre-1939 dimensions. We cannot turn our back 


on the rest of the world as we foolishly sought to do in the 
1930's. 


Like it or not, we are a great power, and our real 
choice is whether to succeed or fail in a role we cannot 
shirk. There is no other nation in the whole free world 
capable of stepping into our role. 

If we conclude, as I believe we must, that we still need 
a strong national defense, the next issue is quite obvious: 
How much and what kind? 

The answer depends on continuing, vigilant assessment 
of the defenses needed to safeguard this great Nation—an 
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assessment measured in terms of the intentions and capa- 
bilities of potential adversaries and the common strength 
forged by our alliances. Our nuclear deterrent must be 
gauged against the nuclear capabilities and the intentions 
of others and, in particular, the Soviet Union. 

It is for this reason that the SALT negotiations and 
the Vladivostok agreement I signed with General Secre- 
tary Brezhnev are of such importance. We are working 
responsibly to put a cap on the nuclear arms race. 
Similarly, the amount and the type of conventional forces 
required will depend on our continuing ability to main- 
tain a truly effective national defense. It will also depend 
on our ability to meet our security commitments and on 
our ability, with our allies, to work with the Warsaw Pact 
nations toward reductions in forces which will increase 
the prospects for international stability. 

It is of fundamental importance to both the United 
States and to the world that the strategic balance be 
maintained, and strategic nuclear forces are the founda- 
tion of our defense. We will work toward further strategic 
arms limitations; we will maintain a strategic arms bal- 
ance. Neither we nor our allies can afford the consequences 
if this fundamental balance shifts against us. I promise 
you that no defense budget I submit to the Congress will 
ever sell us short or shift the balance against the United 
States of America. 

I respectfully call upon each and every Member of the 
Congress, House and Senate, to make the same pledge, 
for our survival as a nation could well depend upon it. I 
call upon you to let your Senators and Congressmen know 
how you feel individually and collectively. Let us never 
forget this: that our Pledge of Allegiance is to one nation 
indivisible—not one nation indefensible! 

In the area of conventional forces, we also confront 
some difficult challenges. Our troops in Europe, for 
example, are a key element in shielding Europe from 
military attacks or pressure of one kind or another. Present 
force levels are necessary to maintain a satisfactory con- 
ventional military balance between the Alliance on the one 
hand and the Warsaw Pact nations on the other. Unilat- 
eral reductions by the United States would upset that 
balance and constitute a major political change. The 
United States has agreed with our allies that there will 
be no unilateral troop reductions, except through mutual 
negotiations. 

Our troop levels in that part of the world are not an 
obstacle to improved East-West relations in Europe. On 
the contrary, a stable military balance has been the start- 
ing point for hopeful new diplomacy. 

For their part, the Europeans contribute the largest 
part of the conventional defense of the Alliance. Unilateral 
U.S. reductions would undercut their efforts and would 
undermine confidence in the United States for the support 
of the Alliance. 

There are two other crucial areas of conventional forces 
necessary to maintain our side of the strategic balance: 
one, our long-range airlift capability, and sea power. 


If we are to sustain our ability to react appropriately 
to threats to our interests from faraway shores, we may 
need to increase our already considerable ability to airlift 
troops and supplies long distances. 

The United States and its allies depend heavily on the 
freedom of the seas for trade and for commerce. Thus, 
it is vital for us to maintain a full range of capabilities on 
the many oceans of the world. 

Last summer, the Atlantic Alliance celebrated its 25th 
year—a quarter of a century anniversary—25 years of 
peace through strength on the European. continent. To 
mark the occasion and to reaffirm our collective resolve, 
we joined with other member nations in a Declaration 
of Atlantic Relations. I will be meeting personally with 
allied leaders in the very near future to seek further 
progress toward our common goal—a peaceful and a 
secure free world. But neither NATO nor the United 
States can guarantee a peaceful and secure free world if 
we allow our defenses to erode. 

Now, what about the price tag? What is it costing us 
to maintain our military strength? Critics of a strong 
defense say that the defense budget is higher than ever. 
But the truth is—and this we must understand and we 
must tell others—in terms of what each dollar will buy, 
the defense budget is now lower than any time since 
1964, prior to our Vietnam buildup. The reason for this 
is that inflation has taken just as high a toll of the defense 
doliar’s purchasing power as it has from every family, 
from every business, from every community. 

Take away the effects of inflation and real pay in- 
creases, which are necessary to recruit our new all-volun- 
teer forces, and what is left of the defense budget has 
actually declined in purchasing power during the last 4 
years. 

For example, in 1968, defense spending represented 
about 60 percent of our total Federal Government spend- 
ing. Today, it is down to about 27 percent. 

We cannot afford, as I see it, to let our defense strength 
slide down while other nations build up their forces. It 
is the obligation, as I see it, of each of us to keep America 
strong—the obligation of the Congress, of this Admin- 
istration, and of each American concerned about the 
future of his or her great country. And I pledge to you 
as solemnly and as strongly as I can that I will do my 
part, and I am sure each and every one of you will do 
your part. 

A great hero, who led our people both in war and in 
peace, Dwight Eisenhower, once said that “‘a true posture 
of defense is composed of three factors—spiritual, mili- 
tary and economic.” 

We have the economic and industrial strength it takes 
to keep America a first-rate power. 

Spiritual strength is less tangible. It is hard to measure 
in any exact way. But I can tell you this: I have traveled 
to just about every corner of America since becoming 
President. And, everywhere, I found the same confidence, 
the same good spirit, and the same willingness to pull 
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together to make this an even greater and better coun- 
try. That is the American spirit that we can be proud 
of today, as we have in the past. 

Yes, we have our problems, our doubts, and some have 
many questions. Yet, we also have the strength to ask 
tough questions and to seek honest answers, painful 
though they may be. And the American people still have 
the character and the vision that was tempered in the 
forge of the Revolution 200 years ago. 

Finally, there is our actual military establishment. I 
have already talked this morning about some of the hard- 
ware and some of the costs. I will just add that I don’t 
think we have ever had finer, better motivated men and 
women serving under the American flag than we have 
today, and I have met a lot of these fine young people, 
and you and I should be very, very proud of them. 

They are of the stock which George Washington would 
have been proud to command. The commanders of today 
are proud of them. 

George Washington made the point that I have tried 
to put across today. “To be prepared for war,’ George 
Washington declared, “is one of the most effective 
means of preserving peace.” 

Peace is what we are really talking about, the building 
of peace and the preserving of peace. And only a strong 
America can build a strong and durable peace. 

And as I conclude, let me say this: As children of the 
American Revolution, we owe this both to the patriots 
who came before us and to the generations who one day 
will inherit from us all that we have achieved together 
in two centuries of struggle. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in Constitution Hall. 


Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


William N. Walker. April 15, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William N. Walker, of Winnetka, IIl., to be Deputy 
Special Representative for Trade Negotiations (Geneva). 
This is a new position created by Public Law 93-618 of 
January 3, 1975. He has been Director of the Presiden- 
tial Personnel Office since December 3, 1974. 

Mr. Walker was General Counsel of the Federal Energy 
Office from January 8, 1974 through June 30, 1974, 
where he was responsible for the petroleum allocation 
and price control regulations. During the summer of 
1974, he conducted a study of international petroleum 


pricing policies for FEO. Before joining FEO, he served 
from August 1972 as General Counsel of the Cost of 
Living Council. In that position, he prepared the wage 
and price control regulations administered by the Cost 
of Living Council. 

From May 1971 to August 1972, Mr. Walker was 
Deputy Director of the Office of Consumer Affairs. Prior 
to that he served from September 1969, in various posi- 
tions in the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Before coming to Washington, Mr. Walker was an 
attorney in private practice with the law firm of Price, 
Cushman, Keck & Mahin in Chicago. He was a resident 
of Evanston, III. 

Mr. Walker was born in Newton, Mass., on April 3, 
1938, and attended the Newton public schools. He gradu- 
ated cum laude from Wesleyan University in 1969 and 
received his J.D. degree from the University of Virginia 
in 1963. 

He is married to the former Janet Mason Smith. They 
have two children and reside in the District of Columbia. 


Deputy Special Representative for 
‘Trade Negotiations 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Clayton Yeutter. April 15, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Clayton Yeutter, of Lincoln, Nebr., to be Deputy 
Special Representative for Trade Negotiations (Domes- 
tic). This is a new position created by Public Law 93- 
618 of January 3, 1975. 

Mr. Yeutter has been Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for International Affairs and Commodity Programs 
since 1973. He joined the Department of Agriculture on 
August 12, 1970, as head of the Consumer and Market- 
ing Service (now Agricultural Marketing Service). 

Mr. Yeutter was executive assistant to the Governor 
of Nebraska from 1966 to 1968, when he became direc- 
tor of the University of Nebraska’s mission in Bogota, 
Colombia. He remained with the Bogota program, which 
is directed by six midwestern universities to upgrade agri- 
cultural teaching, research and extension efforts in Colom- 
bia, until he joined the Department of Agriculture in 
1970. 

He was born in Eustis, Nebr., on December 10, 1930. 
He received his B.S. from the University of Nebraska in 
1952 and was named the outstanding animal husbandry 
graduate in the Nation. He received his J.D., cum laude, 
in 1963 and his Ph. D. in agricultural economics in 1966, 
also from the University of Nebraska. From 1960 to 
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1966, he taught agricultural economics at Nebraska. In 
1972, he received a distinguished alumni award from his 
alma mater. He served in the U.S. Air Force from 1952 
to 1957. 

Mr. Yeutter is married and has four children. They 
reside in Arlington, Va. 


Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of 


William I. Greener, Jr. April 15, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 
William I. Greener, Jr., of Springfield, Va., as Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. He has been Assistant to 
the Director of the Office of Management and Budget for 
Public Affairs since February 1975. 

Mr. Greener was nominated on January 23, 1975, to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (Public Affairs). The nomination 
will be withdrawn. He had been serving since 1973 as 
Assistant to the Secretary for Public Affairs in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development. 

From 1972 to 1973, he was Assistant Director of the 
Cost of Living Council for Congressional and Public Af- 
fairs. In November of 1971, he was Assistant to the Com- 
missioner for Public Affairs of the Internal Revenue 
Service, serving until July of 1972. During that period he 
also served as Deputy Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Public Affairs for the Department of the Treasury from 
May of 1972 to July of 1972. From July of 1967 to Sep- 
tember of 1970, he served in the U.S. Air Force in the 
Public Information Division. 

Mr. Greener was born on February 18, 1925, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He received his B.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1947 and his M.S. degree from Boston 
University in 1967. He is married to the former Charlene 
McPheeters, and they have five children. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Rex E. Lee 
To Be Assistant Attorney General (Civil Division). 
April 15, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Rex E. Lee, of Provo, Utah, to be an Assistant Attor- 
ney General (Civil Division). He will succeed Carla A. 


Hills, who was appointed Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development on March 10, 1975. 

Since 1972, Mr. Lee has been dean and associate pro- 
fessor at the College of Law, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. From 1964 to 1972, he was engaged in the 
private practice of law with the firm of Jennings, Strouss 
and Salmon of Phoenix, Ariz. He was a law clerk to Jus- 
tice Byron R. White from 1963 to 1964. 

Mr. Lee was born on February 27, 1935, in Los An- 
geles, Calif. He received his B.A. degree in 1960 from 
Brigham Young University. He received his J.D. degree 
cum laude from the University of Chicago Law School 
in 1963. 


Mr. Lee is married to the former Janet Griffin, and they 
have five children. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger To Be Deputy Under Secretary of 
State. April 15, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Lawrence S. Eagleburger, of Arlington, Va., to be 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. He will succeed L. Dean 
Brown, who has resigned. 

Mr. Eagleburger is presently Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary of State and Acting Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Management. He has been Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary of State since 1973. He was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, International Security Affairs, De- 
partment of Defense from 1971 to 1973. In 1969, he went 
to Brussels to serve as a Political Counselor to the United 
States North Atlantic Treaty Organization until 1971. 
From January to July 1969, he was Executive Assistant 
to Dr. Kissinger on the National Security Council. 

Mr. Eagleburger joined the Department of State in 
1957 as an Economic Officer in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
He served successively in the State Department as an 
Intelligence Research Specialist; Economic Officer in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia; Foreign Affairs officer, and later 
joined the National Security Council Staff, serving until 
1967. He became Special Assistant to the Under Secretary 
of State in 1967, serving until 1968. 

Mr. Eagleburger was born on August 1, 1930, in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He received his B.S. degree in 1952 and his 
M.S. degree in 1957 from the University of Wisconsin. 
He served in the U.S. Army from 1953 to 1955. 

Mr. Eagleburger is married to the former Marlene 
Heinemann, and they have three children. 
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Republican Senate-House Dinner 


The President’s Remarks at the Fundraising 
Dinner. April 15, 1975 


Mary Louise, Guy Vander Jagt, distinguished Republican 
leaders in the House and Senate, Members of the House 
and Senate, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Really, it is a tremendous privilege and a pleasure for 
me to be here tonight, especially with Betty. And both of 
us thank you from the bottom of our hearts for your warm 
welcome and your contributions to what both of us think 
is a great cause, the cause of a better America through 
the kind of political participation that you can make— 
and many others we hope will make—in the months and 
days ahead, 

Ted, I am especially pleased with your kind observa- 
tions and introduction. Personally, I have always felt a 
very special affinity for the great State of Alaska because 
there is something about Alaska’s weather that always 
makes me a bit nostalgic. 

Alaska’s weather always reminds me of all those Demo- 
crats who used to say it will be a cold day when Jerry 
Ford becomes President. Well, I might just keep this cold 
wave going a little longer than they think. [Laughter] 

Incidentally, you may be interested to know that an- 
other one of the Democratic candidates is getting ready 
to give up the race. I won’t say who, but yesterday he 
told Bob Strauss, the Democratic National Chairman, 
“I am getting very discouraged.” You know Bob Strauss 
is a great guy and, as Mary Louise knows, a fine chair- 
man, and he is an optimist. He said, “Why?” And the 
candidate said, “Why? I will tell you why. In the last 
Gallup poll, 1,500 votes were cast, and I got 13.” Bob 
Strauss said, “This is no time to get superstitious.” 
[Laughter] 

Really, as I indicated at the outset, it is a great privilege 
and pleasure to be here tonight. And in the great spirit of 
the times, let me welcome each and every one of you to 
the Republican Party’s first, no frills, economy, $1,000-a- 
plate dinner. 

But thinking positively, how often can each and every 
one of you go home from a dinner like this and realize that 
every carrot you left on your plate cost you $14.75. 

But before proceeding one word further, I want to make 
an announcement—and I haven’t consulted with Betty— 
but she, you know, feels very strongly about the Republi- 
can Party, as I do, and very strongly about equal rights. 
I have her check book here. [Laughter] And by law, I am 
authorized to sign her name. She has authorized me to 
sign her name for a $1,000 contribution for her part in 
this dinner tonight. 

But to prove my own willingness to be a participant, 
and I believe so strongly in the Republican Party that I 


am as delighted as Betty is, and to set a precedent, here 
is my check out of my bank account for the Republican 
cause. 

Now, Mary Louise, I haven’t filled in anything except 
our signatures, but I will rely on your good judgment to 
do just that. I don’t believe in freeloaders. 

Well, obviously, I am delighted to see so many old 
friends here tonight, as well as some new ones, both from 
the House as well as from the Senate. And I congratulate 
those who are new in the legislative branch. 

May I express a very special welcome to all of those 
who have made a contribution and participated in mak- 
ing this dinner possible. 

I think all of us recognize that the new campaign laws 
created a new ball game in financing House and Senate 
races. As a contributor, each and every one of you are 
limited to a maximum contribution of $1,000 for each 
candidate for each Federal office. 

In practice, this means—and I think we have to be 
cognizant of the problem—that our party must attract 
even more thousands of small, individual contributors. 
Our record in the past of such broad support is really 
excellent despite some of the things that are written. And 
as I look at what I know has happened in my own Con- 
gressional district and in our State and even nationally, I 
am proud of what we have accomplished. 

But the facts of life are if we are to compete, we must 
do infinitely better. I believe this trend to a larger num- 
ber of small contributors will be a great blessing. 

It has long been my conviction—and I am sure Ted, 
and Guy, and Mary Louise share it—that anyone who 
gives as little as one dollar becomes committed by this in- 
dividual action to helping either a candidate or a party. 

By your presence here tonight—and I thank you and 
I am most grateful—each and every one of you are 
demonstrating the long-time faith all of us—those of 
us here on the platform as well as you—share in a party 
with principles and its most fundamental goals. 

Obviously, I am delighted to have seen so many young 
people. I had the privilege during dinner, and before, to 
meet many of them, so many young people from many 
States here this evening. 

I don’t like to say something that isn’t a matter of 
record, but it is. I was an early sponsor of lowering the 
voting age to 18. Now, some throughout the country dis- 
agreed with that point of view in those days when we 
were battling that issue, fearing that young people would 
automatically vote for the other party. But I felt then, and 
I feel even more strongly now, that the intelligent judg- 
ment of youth would attract very, very many—in fact a 
majority—to our party. And I must say, as I have looked 
at some of the statistics, that I am gratified with the results 
and I am optimistic that we will do even better in the 
future. 
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Young people today are a vital source of new Repub- 
lican energy, Republican idealism, and Republican ideas. 
To young Republicans everywhere, I say we welcome you, 
and, most emphatically, we need you. 

As Ted, Guy, and Mary Louise have said, the proceeds 
from this dinner go to the Republican National Commit- 
tee and to the House and Senate campaign committees, 
whose combined efforts are vital to our goals. 

Now, after 8 months in the White House, I know bet- 
ter than anyone—and I mean anyone—the importance 
of Republicans in the Congress of the United States. 

I promise you this: I do not choose to run in 1976 for 
myself alone. My 1976 campaign will be for all Republi- 
cans everywhere, from the local to the State to the na- 
tional level. 

This dinner tonight brings a broad resurgence of Re- 
publican strength everywhere, but especially in the House, 
the Senate, and the State capitals. It is vital to our Ad- 
ministration and to our entire Nation that we work at 
every State and every precinct to restore balance, which 
I think is essential in our national political system. 

We will be partners in a common and a very crucial 
cause—the cause of a Republican victory! 

The one thing that I learned in the hard contest once 
every 2 years, in more than a quarter of a century of 
political involvement, is that prospects for victory are 
seldom so bleak or so good as they seem when you are in 
the thick of a fight. Time after time after time a sup- 
posedly ruined party has been rebuilt and returned strong- 
er than ever on each occasion. And repeatedly, candidates 
once considered unbeatable have been beaten. 

Now, quite frankly, looking over the hopeful Democrats 
in the Presidential sweepstakes, frankly, I don’t see any 
who are unbeatable. 

As some of you may remember when I, in January of 
1965, became minority leader, we were outnumbered 295 
to 140 in the House. Those odds were unbelievable, and 
Ev Dirksen had even, as I recollect, worse odds in the 
United States Senate. 

Yet, 2 years later, when the House next assembled, 
there was 248 to 187, a net gain of 47 seats for Republi- 
cans. And in the Senate we made some gains as well. 

What I am saying is—and we should remember this 
as we Challenge the philosophy, the views of those that 
are in the political arena—if we have good candidates, if 
we have the right principles, we have done it in the past, 
we can and we will do it again. 

So, if I might, let me make a prediction or two. This 
is based on some experience. As the economy continues to 
improve this year and next—and it will—we will be in 
good shape in November of 1976 to win local, State, and 
national seats and Governorships all over this great coun- 
try. And they are vital and important as we look down 
the road. 

But for 1975, there is a lot of spadework to be done. 
By your being here tonight, you have contributed a signifi- 


cant amount. The Republican Party, as I see it, must 
reach out as never before to attract new voters, nonvoters, 
Independents, and Democrats deserted by their leader- 
ship. 

Our task is not merely to strengthen our party and to 
broaden its appeal, as we must, but also to reverse a very 
dangerous trend which finds Congressional elections won 
or lost with less—and it is almost unbelievable—won or 
lost by less than half of our voting age citizens actually vot- 
ing. 

The natural question is, what should we do about it? 
What can we accomplish as we look at the problem? 

As a starter, we can use this time before the next na- 
tional election to rebuild the Republican Party into a 
strong competitor in the two-party system, which has 
proven over many, many years in the long haul, if you 
want to call it, to be the best political system in the history 
of mankind. 

Let us resolve from this night on, if we may, that our 
party’s primary goal should be to attract the broadest 
spectrum of people sharing our basic beliefs. 

It is my judgment, I have no apologies for it, I really 
believe it: For the strength of America lies not only in 
its diversity but also in its unity. The ultimate strength 
of our party lies in its commitment to principle. 

Our effort to broaden the base of our party does not 
mean that we must abandon traditional Republican 
principles—far from it. It means, instead, that we have to 
clarify and emphasize those principles so that all persons 
of like political interests can join in supporting the candi- 
dates of the Republican Party, because if we don’t have 
candidates and we don’t have elected candidates, all of 
our efforts really are to no avail. 

So, let me give you just, if I might, three principles or 
thoughts, if I might, on some fundamental Republican 
principles: 

First, Republicans have a long-demonstrated commit- 
ment to the free enterprise system and fiscal responsibility 
by the Federal Government. The record is replete, and 
the facts are that you can’t have one without the other. 
For too many years, the country has been headed in the 
wrong direction. Constantly increasing deficits and un- 
checked spending have been milestones on the road to 
economic disaster. 


As I see it, despite our present traumatic experiences 
both at home and abroad, we must move in a new direc- 
tion, a Republican direction, toward budgetary discipline 
and fiscal restraints. 


That doesn’t mean fiscal restraint one day and fiscal 
irresponsibility the next. It is a consistent, strong pattern 
of fiscal responsibility day after day, after day, after day, 
and that is the way we will win. 


The one thing we must do—and I speak very candid- 
ly—is to slam the brakes on some of the spending schemes 
that I see coming down the legislative agenda in the 
House as well as in the Senate, promoted primarily by 
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the Democratic majority in the Congress, schemes which 
could, as I add the figures, run the 1976 budget—a 12- 
month budget—up by as much as $100 billion. 

Can you imagine a deficit, which is totally possible if 
we don’t put the clamps on, of $100 billion? What con- 
cerns me is that if we add a little every day, a little every 
day, a little every day, a little more every day—all with 
individual good promise and good prospects and good in- 
tentions—pretty soon it is a $100 billion deficit. That 
ought to scare us all. It scares me. 

A $52 billion deficit is bad enough, and I am not proud 
of it, but every time Congress acts to add a little, a little, 
a little, it gets worse and worse and worse. 

So, I ask you in all honesty that we end these schemes, 
that we hold the lid. If we don’t—and I say this with the 
deepest conviction as I look down the road with all the 
prognostications of experts—if we don’t do something 
in a relatively short period of time, one-half of all Ameri- 
cans will be living off the taxes of the other half of Ameri- 
cans. Is that what you want your Government function to 
be? I don’t think so. 

May I add very quickly, never forget: A government 
big enough to give us everything we want is a government 
big enough to take from us everything we have. 

A second principle upon which Republicans are 
agreed—although I do not want to suggest it as a par- 
tisan principle because many fine Democrats also support 
it, and I thank them—is the need for a strong national de- 
fense posture as the only sure way to a peaceful world. 

At a time of international uncertainty and stress such as 
the immediate present, the need to keep our military forces 
strong and alert should be obvious to every American. 

We must guard our own national security and maintain 
the mutual strength of our alliances in Western Europe 
and in the Far East, keep our vital commitments to long- 
term friends, and keep pace in research and development 
of future defense systems if our recent progress toward re- 
ducing the dangers of war is to continue. Obviously, an 
essential element of our modern national'security system 
is a sound intelligence system. And I do not intend to 
permit ours to be either publicized or paralyzed in times 
like these. 

The third Republican article of faith I would mention 
is our basic theme or our basic belief in freedom—the 
freedom of States and local governments to make their 
own decisions and the best use of their resources, the free- 
dom of employees and employers to reach their own eco- 
nomic terms without government coercion, the freedom 
of every individual to aspire and to achieve his own goals 
within his own concepts of a good life. 

I say that freedom is an article of faith because it is on 
trial throughout the world tonight. It is no more certain 
now than it was for our forefathers who founded this 
great Republic. 


When the drafters of that historic document—the Con- 
stitution of the United States—finished their work in 
Philadelphia in 1787, Benjamin Franklin was recognized 
as he left the hall, that historic hall, by a crowd of curious 
citizens gathered outside. “What kind of a government 
have you given us, Dr. Franklin?” a woman’s voice called 
out. “A republic, madam,” Benjamin Franklin replied, 
“if you can keep it.” 

We have kept it now for almost 200 years through 
many triumphs and quite a few tribulations. 

Once, when it seemed almost lost—and history tells it 
vividly—the Republic was saved by a man who came 
from the people and whose faith in the people, in all peo- 
ple, never faltered. I will not claim that Abraham Lin- 
coln belongs to our Republican Party, for actually, I think 
he belongs to all Americans. But I do urge, and I say it as 
strongly and as emphatically as I can, that our Republi- 
can Party remain faithful to the principles of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

On those principles, Republicans can and will unite, 
Republicans can and will increase their numbers and their 
political strength, Republicans can and will come back to 
win in 1976. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:15 p.m. at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. In his remarks, the President referred to Mary Louise Smith, 
Republican National Chairman, Senator Ted Stevens, chairman of 
the Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee, and Representa- 


tive Guy Vander Jagt, chairman of the National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee. . 


Boards of Visitors to the 
Service Academies 


Announcement of Appointment of Five Members of the 
Boards of Visitors to the U.S. Military Academy, the 
U.S. Air Force Academy, and the U.S. Naval 

Academy. April 16, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 
five persons to be members of the Boards of Visitors to the 
Service Academies, for terms expiring December 30, 
1977. They are: 


Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military Academy: 

CarteTon J. Kino, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., attorney. He succeeds 
Laurence Lee, whose term has expired. 

Joseru T. Power, Falls Church, Va., general president of the 
Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds Leonard Henry, whose term has expired. 


Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force Academy: 

Joun C. McDonatp, Dallas Center, Iowa, attorney. He succeeds 
Gordon Scherer, whose term has expired. 

James E. Brown, Tremonton, Utah, group executive, Thiokol 
Corp. Aerospace Group. He succeeds Glenns Dumke, whose 
term has expired. 
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Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval Academy: 

G. Witurnc Pepper, Media, Pa., chairman of the board of the 
Institute for Cancer Research. He succeeds M. A. Cancelliere, 
whose term has expired. 

The purpose of the boards is to inquire into the morale 
and discipline, the curriculum, instruction, physical equip- 
ment, fiscal affairs, academic methods, and any other 
matters relating to the academies which they choose to 
consider. All three boards consist of six members serving 
terms of 3 years. 


International Coffee Agreement 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting, for 
Advice and Consent to Acceptance, the Protocol for the 
Continuation in Force of the Agreement. 


April 16, 1975 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith, for the advice and consent 
of the Senate to acceptance, the Protocol for the Con- 
tinuation in Force of the International Coffee Agreement 
of 1968, as Extended. This Protocol, which was adopted 
by the International Coffee Council in its Resolution 
Number 273 of September 26, 1974, contains no opera- 
tive economic provisions, but preserves the structure of 
the International Coffee Organization through Septem- 
ber 30, 1976, or up to 12 months beyond that date if the 
conclusion of a new Coffee Agreement has progressed 
to the degree specified in the Protocol. Without this Pro- 
tocol, the Coffee Organization would expire on Septem- 
ber 30, 1975. The United States signed the Protocol at 
the United Nations Headquarters on January 15, 1975. 

The purpose of this extension is to continue the Inter- 
national Coffee Organization as a source of statistical 
information and technical studies on developments in 
world coffee markets and as a forum for discussion and 
eventual negotiation of a new coffee agreement whenever 
producing and consuming countries determine such action 
would best serve their common interests. This Protocol 
will preserve twelve years of institutional cooperation 
between seventeen major consuming countries (of which 
the US. is the largest) and forty-two producing nations 
of the developing world who rely on coffee exports for a 
significant portion of their foreign exchange earnings. In 
1973, for example, coffee exports from ten major Latin 
American producers earned over $2.5 billion and six 
Latin American countries obtained more than 20 percent 
of their foreign exchange from coffee. In that same year, 
the United States imported 37.3 percent of all coffee in 
world trade and 39.1 percent of Latin American coffee 
exports. 


I believe that continued United States participation in 
the Coffee Agreement will serve both our foreign policy 
and our consumer interests. It will reaffirm our commit- 
ment to cooperate with the developing countries on this 
matter of vital interest to them. As the largest consuming 
nation, it will guarantee us a substantial voice in discus- 
sions and negotiations for a new coffee agreement. Pre- 
liminary work for such negotiations started in early 
January 1975. I am hopeful that the constructive spirit 
which has characterized the International Coffee Organi- 
zation in the past will enable producing and consuming 
countries to again harmonize their interests in a mutually 
beneficial accord. 

I am also transmitting, for the information of the 
Senate, the report submitted to me by the Department of 
State explaining the provisions of the Protocol extending 
the International Coffee Agreement of 1968, as Extended, 
and providing background on the current state of the 
world coffee economy. 

I, therefore, recommend that the Senate give early and 
favorable consideration to this Protocol and give its advice 
and consent to acceptance. 


GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 16, 1975. 


American Society of Newspaper Editors 


The President’s Remarks at a Question-and-Answer 
Session With a Panel of Editors at the Society’s 
52d Annual Convention. April 16, 1975 


Tue PresipENT. President Hays, distinguished editors, 
and guests: 

I am very, very pleased to be with you today and to 
have this opportunity to continue a dialog which has 
been my pleasure in many parts of the country with many 
of you in various regional meetings during the past few 
months. 

Those exchanges and the one which will begin shortly 
are exceedingly valuable to me in providing an insight 
into the attitudes and the concerns of the people who are 
your readers and my constituents. 


OPENING STATEMENT 


Before answering the questions put to me by the dis- 
tinguished panel, let me add, if I might, a few comments 
to the speech that I made to the Congress last Thursday 
night and to the American people. 

Let me, if I might, express in broad terms some deep 
beliefs that I have. 
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First, I firmly believe that the United States must play 
a very major role in world affairs in the years ahead. It 
is a great and difficult responsibility, but it is one, in my 
judgment, that our Nation must continue to have. This 
has been my conviction, going back to my first political 
campaign in the fall of 1948. It was my conviction when 
I took my first oath of office on January 3, 1949. Fora 
period of better than 25 years in the Congress, as a Mem- 
ber of the House, and part of that time as a leadership 
role in the minority party, it has been my conviction. 

As long as I am President of the United States, I will 
seek to carry on that very important responsibility of our 
country. I believe to be successful in this effort, this en- 
deavor, the Congress and the President must work 
together. 

It is my belief that if we are to be successful in the 
achievement of success in the area of foreign policy, the 
American people, to the degree that they can, must be 
united. 

I also believe that our foreign policy, if you look at the 
record—at least during the period that I was honored to 
be a part of our Government in the Congress or in the 
executive branch—that our foreign policy has been a 
successful one. 

Of course, there have been some instances where we 
did not achieve all that we sought, in some cases because 
the circumstances were well beyond our control. In a 
few instances where we have not been as successful as we 
would have liked, I think we self-inflicted some problems 
that helped to bring that unfortunate result. 

I also believe to maintain peace and to ensure it, cer- 
tainly in the future, the United States must remain strong 
militarily. We must have a broad, strong, well-led military 
establishment—and I include in that an intelligence sys- 
tem that can be extremely helpful to me and to Presidents 
in the future. 

I believe also that we must work with friend and foe 
alike. We have many, many friends throughout the world. 
We have some potential adversaries. And we have some 
that are true adversaries. But if we are to achieve what we 
all want, we have to work with all. 

It is my strong belief that we can achieve unity at 
home. I see no reason why the Congress and the President 
cannot work together. That doesn’t mean that all 535 
Members of the House and Senate will agree with me. But 
I can assure you that what I have said on more than one 
occasion, I believe and I will try to implement, that I will 
work with the Congress, and I know many, if not all, in 
the Congress will try to work with me. 

If we do get this unity at home and if we do develop a 
closer relationship between the President and the Con- 
gress, I think we can continue a successful foreign policy 
in building a better world and achieving, on a more 
permanent basis, peace for all. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Reston. 


QUESTIONS 
CAMBODIA AND SOUTH VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, two points. There is a story on the 
ticker this morning out of Geneva that the Cambodian 
Government has asked for a cease-fire and that this in- 
formation has been passed to Prince Sihanouk in Peking. 
Could you tell us anything about that, sir? 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Reston, I just received a note 
from one of my staff members, Ron Nessen, indicating 
that we had gotten the information after I had left the 
White House to the effect that the Cambodian Govern- 
ment has communicated with Sihanouk indicating that 
the Cambodian Government will work with the Khmer 
Rouge to try and negotiate a settlement. 

It is my recollection, from a quick look at that informa- 
tion that was given to me at the luncheon table, that 
Prince Sihanouk is in no position to really achieve or ac- 
complish the results that we all want, namely, a negotiated 
settlement in that unfortunate situation. 

I can only say from our point of view we will help in 
any way we can to further negotiations to end that conflict. 

Q. On that same point, could I ask you whether you 
have been in touch with the North Vietnamese about a 
cease-fire in South Vietnam or with any other govern- 
ments to try to bring that about? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, over a period of time, we have 
communicated with all of the signatories of the Paris ac- 
cords, which were signed in January of 1973. The efforts 
that we have made are broad and comprehensive. And 
when I say we have indicated our feelings to all signa- 
tories, of course, that includes the North Vietnamese. 

Mr. Funk. 

Q. Mr. President, is the United States in direct con- 
tact now, in a situation of negotiation, with the North 
Vietnamese for a cease-fire around Saigon? 

THE PRESIDENT. We are not in direct negotiations in 
that regard. 

Q. Thank you. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, when a delegation of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors was in China the last time 
around, there was considerable emphasis placed by the 
Chinese leaders, leading all the way from Premier Chou 
on down, that no firm relationship with the United States 
was possible until Taiwan, so to speak, was taken out of 
the picture and placed under Chinese rule. Now, you are 
going back to China. Is that part of your agenda? 

Tue Preswent. The relationship between the United 
States and the People’s Republic of China, which was 
reopened several years ago, is predicated on the Shanghai 
communique. This relationship is continuing, I would say, 
on schedule. 

I am going back to the People’s Republic late this 
fall. I was there for about 2 weeks in June and July 
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of 1972. I would say that no firm agenda for that forth- 
coming meeting has been established. So I am not in 
a position to comment directly on the question that you 
ask. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, you have reaffirmed your confidence 
in the present American foreign policy, but I wonder if 
you could expand on that just a little bit. Are we com- 
mitted to containing communism around the world? Are 
we committed to a heavy program of economic aid? Are 
we committed to a heavy program of military aid? Will 
we get into armed intervention in desperate cases? 

Tue Present. We are committed to a furtherance 
of our policy of détente with the Soviet Union. I think 
that policy is in our mutual interests. It won’t solve all the 
problems where either we or they are involved, but it has 
helped to reduce tensions. 

It has helped in other ways where our joint cooperation 
could be helpful. We do, as a country, at least while I am 
President, expect to continue our relationship with West- 
ern Europe, with NATO. 

We hope to strengthen it. We hope to eliminate some 
of the current problems, such as the problem between 
Greece and Turkey at the present time over Cyprus. We 
do expect to continue working in the Middle East, which 
includes some economic aid, some military assistance for 
various countries in that area of the world. 


I think we have an obligation to continue to have a 
presence in the Pacific, in Latin America, in Africa. It is 
my judgment that in each of these cases, we will prob- 
ably continue both economic and military assistance on a 
selective basis. 

I am not saying this is the containment of commu- 
nism. It is a furtherance of the policy of the United States 
aimed at our security and the maintenance of peace on 
a global basis. 

VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, in response to Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
question, you mentioned our policy of détente in an affirm- 
ative way. The Chinese and Russian military aid to the 
North Vietnamese has been placed at approximately $1.5 
billion. My question is, doesn’t or does that violate the 
spirit of détente, and if so, of what purpose is détente? 


THE PresmeENT. I think it is worthwhile to point out 
that none of the signatories to the Paris accords have 
sought to enforce the violations (provisions) of those 
accords, including, of course, the People’s Republic of 
China and the Soviet Union. 

In the agreement that was signed ir. Paris in January 
of 1973, the United States, as part of its agreement with 
South Vietnam, agreed to supply replacement war ma- 
teriel, to give economic aid. The Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China, I assume, made the same 
commitment to North Vietnam. 


It appears that they have maintained that commitment. 
Unfortunately, the United States did not carry out its 
commitment in the supplying of military hardware and 
economic aid to South Vietnam. 

I wish we had. I think if we had, this present tragic 
situation in South Vietnam would not have occurred. 

But I don’t think we can blame the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Republic of China in this case. If we had 
done with our ally what we promised, I think this whole 
tragedy could have been eliminated. 

But nevertheless, we hope to and are working through 
the countries that are a part or were a part of the Paris 
accords to try and achieve a cease-fire, and will continue 
to do so. 

Q. On that point, you have asked for more than $700 
million worth of military aid. Now, there is some obvious 
psychological and symbolic reasons for simply asking, but 
militarily speaking, if you could get the package through 
Congress and get it to South Vietnam, would it militarily 
do any good at this point? 

THE PRESIDENT. I am absolutely convinced if Congress 
made available $722 million in military assistance in a 
timely way by the date that I have suggested—or some- 
time shortly thereafter—the South Vietnamese could sta- 
bilize the military situation in South Vietnam today. 

Q. Mr. President, you keep talking about commitments 
and promises, and we are getting hung up on these words. 
In the light of this controversy, why should the Thieu- 
Nixon correspondence not be released? 

THE PrESWENT. It is not the usual custom for corre- 
spondence between heads of state, as I understand it, to 
be released. I can say from my own experience, not refer- 
ring to the correspondence to which you refer, that if it 
is expected that such correspondence will be public, I 
think on some occasions or in some instances you would 
have to compromise on what you would say. I think that 
would be true of any correspondence that I received from 
any other head of state. If you are going to have a frank, 
free exchange, I think it has to be between the heads of 
state. 


Now, I have personally reviewed the correspondence to 
which you refer between President Nixon and President 
Thieu, and I can assure you that there was nothing in any 
of those communications that was different from what was 
stated as our public policy. 

The words are virtually identical, with some variation, 
of course, but the intent, the commitments are identical 
with that which was stated as our country’s policy and 
our country’s commitment. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Q. Sir, on that question of your trip to Red China that 
Mr. Isaacs raised, it seems that down the road it has been 
speculated that the policy or the purpose of détente is to 
establish normal diplomatic relations with a country that 
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you described last Thursday as having one-quarter of the 
population of the world. That would assume the estab- 
lishment of an Embassy in Peking which would automati- 
cally assume the derecognition of some kind of Taiwan. 
If that is in the cards, what kind of guarantees would you 
seek, what kind of quid pro quo would you seek from 
Peking to insure the continued existence of Taiwan? 

THE PresweENnT. I honestly don’t believe that I should 
discuss, under these circumstances, any of the agenda or 
any of the details of the continuation of our relations with 
the People’s Republic of China. 

We have excellent relations, as I am sure you know, 
with the Republic of China. We value that relationship. 
We are concerned, of course, and will continue to be 
concerned about the Republic of China’s security and 
stability. And it doesn’t seem to me at this time, in this 
forum, that I should discuss any negotiations that might 
take place between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Q. But it is our policy for the continued existence and 
guarantee of the defense of Taiwan. Is that our con- 
tinuing policy? 

Tue Present. I said, and if I might I would more 
or less repeat it, that we do value that relationship 
between the United States and the Republic of China. I 
think that is best indicated by the high-level delegation 
that I sent for the funeral services of Chiang Kai-shek. I 
believe that having sent Vice President Rockefeller there, 
with the others that were included, is a clear indication 
that we consider our relationship, our cooperation with 
the Republic of China a matter of very, very great im- 
portance to us. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S POLICIES 


Q. Mr. President, you referred to the tragic situation 
in Vietnam. It seems to many of us that it flows in part 
from what is obviously a profound credibility gap between 
the majority of American citizens and all of the various 
arms of what we can call the society’s establishment. I 
include the press in this unease which grips the American 
people, and certainly it is clear that this Administration is 
regarded by many in the society as uncertain, inconsistent, 
and even confused. My question, sir, is whether the re- 
ports coming to you match this picture that I described 
in any way? 

THE PREsweENT. Well, if I understand the question, 
I [laughter] 

Q. I can make it clearer, perhaps. 


THE Preswent. Why don’t you make it crystal clear? 
[Laughter] 

Q. Sir, the Administration is regarded by many in the 
American electorate as inconsistent, uncertain, and 
confused. 


THE Presipent. I categorically deny that we are. 
{Laughter} 


I must say that if that is the perception, this is not the 
first Administration that has had that problem. [Laughter] 

I don’t think we are inconsistent and confused on an 
economic policy. I don’t think we are inconsistent and 
confused on an energy policy. And I don’t believe, under 
any circumstances, that we are inconsistent and confused 
on foreign policy. 

I would be glad to take them one by one, if you would 
like me to set forth in detail, but I can assure you that the 
policies in each of those three major areas are integrated, 
are fully understood, and, in my judgment, are the policies 
that are in the best interests of the United States. 

One of the reasons why I do travel around the coun- 
try—and I have been in five or six areas where we have 
had press conferences, met with newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision people—is to make sure that they get from me and 
from my Administration the facts, straightforward, first- 
hand. 


If those facts are presented, as we seek to do, I can as- 
sure you that the public will be convinced that they are 
not inconsistent and confused. We intend to continue 
those policies and that program. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY SIMON 


Q. Mr. President, does Secretary Simon have a future 
in the Ford Administration, or is he going to leave over 
some policy differences in the economic sphere? 

THE PrEsmENT. I have asked Secretary Simon to stay, 
and he has agreed to stay. 


INFLATION AND RECESSION 


Q. Mr. President, to pick up Mr. Isaacs’ question, are 
we fighting inflation or are we fighting recession, and 
when did we make the transition? [Laughter] 

THE PRESIDENT. We are fighting both. And if you go 
back to the economic summit meetings that we had last 
September, I think you will find that we said we had a 
problem in both areas, but in September of 1974, because 
we were then suffering from 12 to 14 percent inflation on 
an annual rate, we felt a greater emphasis had to be placed 
in trying to lick inflation. 

At the same time, we fully recognized that there were 
certain potential dangers with the economic situation, that 
there were some signals that a recession was moving in on 
our economy. 

In January, when I gave the State of the Union Mes- 
sage and concentrated on the economy and on energy, the 
situation had changed; inflation was beginning to be less 
of a problem. At that time, the rate of inflation, if I recol- 
lect, was roughly 9 percent. There had been some 
improvement. 

On the other hand, we had had tremendous layoffs, a 
decided increase potentially in the field of unemployment, 
and so we had to change the emphasis. 
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I still believe that we have to face the problems of in- 
flation. The rate of inflation, according to the last three 
reports, the CPI figures indicate were at about 7.2 per- 
cent on an annual basis. We have another figure coming 
out Friday. 

I am optimistic that it is going to be better, but even if 
it is better, say the rate of 5 to 6 percent, that is too high, 
and we are going to do something about it. 

On the other hand, we have 8.7 unemployment. That 
is too high, and we are going to do something about that, 
and we are encouraged. But it is a two-pronged problem, 
and our policies are aimed at achieving success in both 
instances. I don’t think you can ignore one and over- 
emphasize the other. 

Q. Mr. President, going back again to Isaacs’ question, 
does it ever occur to you late in the morning that maybe 
it is the press that is confused and inconsistent? [Laugh- 
ter] 

THe Present. Well, Scotty, I think you know me 
well enough to know that under no circumstances would I 
make that allegation. 


OFFSHORE OIL DRILLING 


Q. Mr. President, I have a question relating to off- 
shore oil drilling. We had quite a presentation this morn- 
ing on energy. And as part of your goal of energy inde- 
pendence for the United States by 1985, the Interior 
Department is planning to open the Outer Continental 
Shelf off Southern California to oil exploration at the end 


of this year and beginning of next year and to full drilling 
in 1979. 


There are about 9 to 16 billion barrels of oil out there. 
Nevertheless, Senators Cranston and Tunney and local 
officials are saying we don’t want you to go this fast be- 
cause you have not allowed the Congress and the people 
in these areas enough input into these plans. In fact, the 
City of Los Angeles is going to sue, I think, if you don’t 
delay the Interior Department’s hearings in May, to block 
those hearings. 

My question is, is it still your Administration’s belief 
that those oil reserves off Southern California must be 
tapped according to the present Interior Department 
timetable and that delay would be harmful to the best 
interests of the United States as a whole? 

Tue Present. This Administration believes that we 
must develop the Outer Continental oil fields cn all of our 
coasts—in Alaska, on the eastern seaboard, in the Gulf, 
and off our west coast. Those potential oil fields are ex- 
ceedingly important, all of them, to our better invulner- 
ability to a foreign oil cartel decision. 

The facts are that in 1974 our domestic production of 
oil was roughly 10 million barrels per day and our foreign 
oil imports were roughly six million barrels per day. In 
the short span of less than 6 months, our domestic pro- 


duction has gone down to about nine million barrels per 
day, and our dependency on foreign oil imports has gone 
up to about seven million barrels per day. 

The situation is going to get worse, not better, unless we 
find a way to develop all domestic sources of energy, in- 
cluding the Outer Continental Shelf. 

I get very concerned when I see the dangerous trend 
of our growing dependence and worsening dependence on 
overseas shipments of oil when at the same time I see 
some actions that you have indicated that might be taken 
to preclude the Federal Government from developing 
Outer Continental sources of oil, when I see other actions 
of individuals, or groups, or units of government trying to 
slow down and, in some instances, stop the installation and 
the production of nuclear powerplants, when I see other 
actions in one way or another—and I don’t challenge their 
motives; I challenge whether it is wise from our Nation’s 
future strength to handicap our development of a sound 
energy program, which is in our national interest. 

I just believe that the United States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has to proceed according to law in the develop- 
ment of our Outer Continental oil resources on all of our 
shores, not just in California. 

Q. Then I presume that we can assume that the time- 
table will be adhered to as far as the Outer Continental 
Shelf off Southern California? 

Tue PresipENT. The timetable will be adhered to, but 
we will strictly abide by the laws of this country. But as 
far as I know, there is no change in that timetable. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, there have been some conflicting 
news stories out of Vietnam about the possible, if it is 
necessary, evacuation not only of Americans but of South 
Vietnamese nationals from Saigon. Is there any plan or 
policy about such evacuation? 


THE Present. I have ordered the evacuation of all 
nonessential U.S. personnel in South Vietnam, and we 
are phasing down on a daily basis such U.S. personnel 
who have no responsibilities, either for the Government or 
for whatever other purpose they are there. 


The present plan is to keep those there who have a 
position of responsibility, a meaningful job. I am not in 
the position to speculate as to how many that will be, or 
when there might be a change in the situation. I think it 
is too fluid at this moment to make any categorical 
comment. 

Q. That is speaking about Americans, and I think we 
understand that. But is there any policy about the poten- 
tial evacuation of South Vietnamese if that were 
necessary? 

THE Preswenrt. Excuse me. In my speech last Thurs- 
day, I indicated that there are a number of South Viet- 
namese who, over a period of almost two decades, have 
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stood with us in various official capacities—long-time 
employees of the Federal Government, our Government, 
who have been dedicated to the cause that not I, but a 
number of Presidents, have pursued. 

I think we have an obligation to them. To the extent 
that I can, under the law, or hopefully if the law is clari- 
fied, I think we have a responsibility to them. But I don’t 
think I ought to talk about an evacuation. I hope we are 
in a position where we can clarify or stabilize the situation 
and get a negotiated settlement that wouldn’t put their 
lives in jeopardy. 

Q. Mr. President, you have talked a great deal about 
the moral obligation of this country to provide more mili- 
tary arms for South Vietnam. But what about the moral 
obligation to the suffering people of that country, the 
moral obligation to end that war? 

THE Preswent. Well, Mr. Reston, the agreement 
which was signed, I think, by 12 nations in January of 
1973 in Paris—and I was there; I saw the signing—was 
accomplished with the expectation that that war would 
end. If the agreement had been lived up to, the war would 
not now be going on. 

We have continued in various ways to try and achieve 
a cease-fire, and I can assure you that we intend to con- 
tinue those efforts. 

But it is tragic, in my judgment, that what everybody 
thought was good in January of 1973 has been violated, 
and now we are faced with a terrible catastrophe at the 
present time. 


Q. But would we not then a year from now, or 5 years 
from now, still have the same moral obligation you speak 
of? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, it is my best judgment, based on 
experts within the Administration, both economic and 
military, that, if we had made available for the next 
3 years reasonable sums of military aid and economic as- 
sistance, that South Vietnam would have been viable, 
that it could have met any of its economic problems, could 
have met any military challenges. 

This is another of the tragedies: For just a relatively 
small additional commitment in economic and military 
aid, relatively small compared to the $150 billion that we 
spent, that at the last minute of the last quarter we don’t 
make that special effort, and now we are faced with this 
human tragedy. It just makes me sick every day I hear 
about it, read about it, and see it. 


SELECTION OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Q. Mr. President, a political question: You have some 
interest, I believe, in 1976, and there is some doubt about 
the wisdom of some of the primary laws that have been 
enacted. I wonder, do you place your confidence in the 
primary laws, or do you like the convention system better? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, Mr. Kirkpatrick, I have always 
enjoyed a good election contest. I certainly would not lift 


my hand to try and get any State to do away with a 
Presidential primary election law. 


I think a good contest is helpful for the public, for the 
candidate, and I would not, under any circumstances, 
try to undermine the decision of any State to continue its 
Presidential primary legislation. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:26 p.m. in the Regency Ballroom at 
the Shoreham Americana Hotel after being introduced by Howard 
H. Hays, Jr., editor of the Riverside, Calif., Daily Press Enterprise 
and president of the ASNE. The panel included: James B. (Scotty) 
Reston, member of the board and columnist, the New York Times; 
Clayton Kirkpatrick, editor of the Chicago Tribune; Ed Cony, exec- 
utive editor of the Wall Street Journal; R. D. Funk, editor of the 
Santa Monica, Calif., Outlook; Edward D. Miller, executive editor 
of the Allentown, Pa., Call-Chronicle ; and Norman Isaacs, president 
and publisher of the Wilmington, Del., News Journal. 

In the evening, the President hosted a White House reception 
for members of the Society. 


Railway Labor-Management Dispute 


Executive Order 11852. April 16, 1975 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To INVESTIGATE A 
Dispute BETWEEN THE CARRIERS REPRESENTED 
BY THE NATIONAL RatLway LABorR CONFERENCE 
AND CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


A dispute exists between the carriers represented by 
the National Railway Labor Conference designated in 
lists attached hereto and made a part hereof, and certain 
of its employees represented by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline, and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes, a labor organization; 

This dispute has not heretofore been adjusted under 
the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as amended; 
and 

This dispute, in the judgment of the National Media- 
tion Board, threatens substantially to interrupt interstate 
commerce to a degree such as to deprive a section of the 
country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as amend- 
ed (45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a board of three 
members, to be appointed by me, to investigate this dis- 
pute. No member of the board shall be pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any organization of railroad em- 
ployees or any carrier. 

The board shall report its finding to the President with 
respect to the dispute within 30 days from the date of 
this order. 

As provided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, from this date and for 30 days after the 
board has made its report to the President, no change, 
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except by agreement, shall be made by the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, or 
by their employees, in the conditions out of which the 
dispute arose. 
Geratp R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 16, 1975. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:39 p.m, 
April 16, 1975] 


NOTE: The lists attached to and made a part of the Executive order 
are published in the Federal Register of Friday, April 18, 1975. 

For an announcement of the membership of the Emergency Board, 
see the following item. 


Railway Labor-Management Dispute 


Announcement of Creation of Emergency Board 


No. 186 To Investigate the Dispute. April 16, 1975 


The President announced today the creation of a Presi- 
dential Emergency Board No. 186 to investigate and 
report respecting the current dispute between employees 
of the Nation’s railroads represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes and_ the 
National Railway Labor Conference, after determining 
that the dispute could not be resolved prior to the 
announced strike date set by the union for 12:01 a.m., 
Friday, April 18, 1975. 

Named as Chairman of the Board was Alexander B. 
Porter, attorney and labor arbitrator from Washington, 
D.C.; named as members were James M. Harkless, attor- 
ney and labor arbitrator from Washington, D.C., and 
Rev. Francis X. Quinn of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Temple University, and labor arbitrator from 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This dispute threatens a shutdown of the Nation’s 
railroads. Consequently, the President invoked the Emer- 
gency Board procedures of the Railway Labor Act, which 
in part provides that the Board will report its findings to 
the President by May 16, 1975. The parties must then 
consider the findings of the Emergency Board and en- 
deavor to resolve their differences without engaging in 
self-help during a subsequent 30-day period. 


NOTE: For the text of Executive Order 11852, see the preceding 
item. 


White House News Photographers 
Association 


The President’s Remarks at the Annual Dinner of the 
Association. April 16, 1975 


Mr. President, Chairman Johnston, Mr. Ambassador, 
members of the Cabinet, distinguished guests, ladies and 


gentlemen of the White House News Photographers As- 
sociation, survivors of Vail, guardians of the front gate at 
Burning Tree, followers of Eric Rosenberger, and my 
very good friends‘ 

As I look at this wonderful audience tonight, all I 
can say is, if I’ve ever heard of stakeouts, this is ridiculous. 

Obviously I’m delighted, along with Betty, to be here 
tonight on this 54th anniversary of the White House 
News Photographers Association, and it’s a pleasure to see 
all of you so relaxed and so unrushed. 

In fact, I think one of your members was trying to tell 
me something about my schedule. He said it’s easy to tell 
a White House photographer these days, because you all 
carry a very little card in your wallet, easily accessible. It 
says, “I am a White House photographer. In case of an 
accident, don’t do a thing. I need the rest.” 

Let me thank you, President Boston, for that very 
thoughtful gift, which Betty and I will cherish. And I 
thank you for the kind introduction. You know, President 
Boston, that really has a ring to it. I think all of us under- 
stand that. President Boston and I didn’t have much of an 
opportunity to get acquainted during our very short meet- 
ing before Betty and I came, but we did exchange a few 
words before the awards. 

I asked President Boston, “Do you ski?” He said, “No.” 
I said, “Do you play golf?” He said, “No.” I said, “Have 
you ever played football?” He said, “No.” I said, “Do 
you make your own breakfast?” He said, “No.” Now, I 
don’t want you to cause any trouble but, ladies and 
gentlemen, I ask you, this is a President? 

I think all of you appreciate that I’m really only fool- 
ing. President Boston has done an outstanding job as the 
chief executive of the White House News Photographers 
Association. In fact, he was telling me that he recently 
completed his first term as president and has just been 
reelected unopposed to his second term as president. 
Bernie, all I can say is, you sure know how to hurt a 
fellow. 

As you all know, photography is both an art and a 
science, and its practitioners are always striving for the 
ultimate, for the perfect photograph. 

In fact, my favorite photographic story was told to me 
by Frank Borman, one of our famous astronauts. Frank 
said when he was 50,000 miles high, he reached for his 
camera and took a picture of the entire Earth and all of 
the people on it. I asked Frank, “How did it come out?” 
He said, “Not so good, somebody moved.” 

Well, at the White House, I feel we also have a rich- 
ness of photographic talent. There is an old saying that 
one picture is worth a thousand words. In David Hume 
Kennerly, I get both. 

I’m sure all of the professional people here, and many 
others, are familiar with Dave Kennerly, Dave is known 
as the Ansel Adams of M Street. David is one of the finest, 
most talented, most creative, most gifted photographers 
this Nation has ever known. And that’s not just my 
opinion, it’s his, too. 
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But as I look about tonight, I see so many great pho- 
tographic luminaries: there is Cleve Ryan—and I know 
Cleve will be interested to know that by Executive order, 
I have just named him postmaster of Air Force One— 
Frank “Baby” Johnston, who has never fallen down on 
any job until we got him on skiis at Vail; and George 
Tames, who is perhaps best known for the work done by 
his most famous and most celebrated pupil, Mathew 
Brady. . 

You know, personally, I have always enjoyed being 
with all of you, because exciting things always seem to 
happen around news photographers. 

Last year I was in San Francisco, and suddenly the 
floor started to tremble, the walls started to sway, and the 
ceiling started to crack. I turned to Wally McNamee and 
I asked, “San Francisco—earthquake?” He shook his 
head. He said, “Roddey Mims—jogging.” 

Well, tonight let me salute Roddey and all of you other 
heavyweights in the world of photogranhy. You are the 
free spirits who capture the moment and liberate the imag- 
ination. Throughout my entire political life, and before, 
I have always placed my confidence in photography as a 
medium to get any message across. And now, as President, 
I know that the members of the White House News 
Photographers Association, along with members of our 
own White House Photographic Department, are creat- 
ing a unique contribution to the Presidential record—a 
vital day-by-day, hour-by-hour, and often minute-by- 
minute portrayal of the events on their way to becoming 
history. 

Your efforts today will breathe new life into the text- 
books of tomorrow. You leave not footprints, but color 
prints, in the sands of time. 

On a more personal level, Betty and I thank all of you 
for the kindness, for the courtesy that you have shown both 
of us. In the past 8 months, we have shared many happy 
moments and a few sad ones as well. 

But I want you to know how much your good will and 
your good wishes have meant to both of us. And my wish 
tonight is that it will always continue to be so, and that as 
photographers and as friends you will never have cause 
to take a dim view of the White House. 

Thank you and good night. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:23 p.m. at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 


Special Assistant to the President for 
Labor-Management Negotiations 


Announcement of Appointment of W. J. Usery. 
April 17, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 
W. J. Usery, Director of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, as Special Assistant to the President for 


Labor-Management Negotiations. In this capacity, Mr. 
Usery, working with the Secretary of Labor, will coordi- 
nate dispute settlement in areas outside the normal respon- 
sibility of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

The President praised Mr. Usery’s outstanding abilities 
and distinguished record as a mediator who is highly re- 
spected by labor and management alike. He stated that 
the work of Mr. Usery and the Mediation Service had 
contributed significantly to labor-management peace in a 
period of economic stress. He also noted that there are a 
growing number of instances in which the Mediation 
Service has been of assistance in resolving disputes involv- 
ing State and local government employees and in con- 
troversies involving other groups. 

Special attention is being directed by Mr. Usery to as- 
suring improved voluntary procedures in vital energy-re- 
lated activities, including the role of the Atomic Energy 
Labor-Relations Panel, first established in 1948. Mr. 
Usery and Secretary Dunlop are also directing their atten- 
tion to ways to improve labor-management relations in 
sectors or industries with special problems. 


Mr. Usery was appointed Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Labor-Management Relations in February 1969. He 
served as Special Assistant to President Nixon from Janu- 
ary to August 1974. Prior to joining the Labor Depart- 
ment, he had been grand lodge representative of the 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (IAM), AFL-CIO, since 1956. 

Mr. Usery was born on December 21, 1923, in Hard- 
wick, Ga. He attended Georgia Military College and 
Mercer University, and received the Distinguished 
Alumni Award from Georgia Military College in 1971 for 
his work in labor-management relations. He served in the 
United States Navy from 1943 to 1946. 


The Hopi-Navajo Land Settlement 
Interagency Committee 


Executive Order 11853. April 17, 1975 


AMENDING ExecuTIvE Orper No. 11829, RELATING TO 
THE Hopt-Navajo LAND SETTLEMENT INTERAGENCY 
CoMMITTEE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 
1(c) (2) of the Act to provide for final settlement of the 
conflicting rights and interests of the Hopi and Navajo 
Tribes concerning lands within the reservation established 
by the Executive order of December 16, 1882, and lands 
within the reservation created by the Act of June 14, 1934, 
and for other purposes (Public Law 93-531, approved 
December 22, 1974, hereinafter referred to as the Act), 
and as President of the United States of America, Section 
2(a) of Executive Order No. 11829 of January 6, 1975, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 2. Functions of the Committee. (a) The Com- 
mittee shall, to the extent permitted by law, and as pro- 
vided by Section 1(c)(2) of the Act, develop relevant 
information for and respond to the requests of the Media- 
tor who shall be appointed by the Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service pursuant to Section 
1(a) of the Act, in order to facilitate the expeditious and 
orderly compilation and development of factual informa- 


tion relevant to the negotiation process established by the 
Act.” 


GERALD R. Forp 


The White House, 
April 17, 1975. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:50 p.m., 
April 17, 1975] 


Fall of the Government of Cambodia 


Statement by the President. April 17, 1975 

The United States views the fall of the Government of 
the Khmer Republic with sadness and compassion. 

I wish to express my admiration for the Cambodian 
Government leaders and people, who showed great cour- 
age until the end, and to their armed forces who fought 
valiantly with their remaining supplies. 


Consumer Protection 


The President’s Letter to the Chairmen of the Senate and 
House Government Operations Committees and the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Committee. April 17, 1975 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

In the interest of protecting the American consumer, I 
am directing department and agency heads, in coordi- 
nation with the Domestic Council, to review Executive 
branch procedures to make certain that consumer inter- 
ests receive full consideration in all Government actions. 


To be frank, I recognize the legitimate public and Con- 
gressional concerns that departments and agencies be 
more responsive to the interests of consumers. This must be 
changed. Therefore, I am asking agency heads to examine 
the specific efforts they are making now to represent the 
consumer in their agencies’ decisions and activities and to 
work with Virginia Knauer, my Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs, in instituting additional efforts which the 
agencies can undertake to better represent consumer 
interests. 


In examining their present procedures and in establish- 
ing new ones, department and agency heads will follow 
these guidelines: 

All consumer interests should receive a fair chance to 

be heard in the Government decision making process; 

and 

The costs and administrative requirements of Fed- 

eral rules and regulations on the private sector should 

be held to a minimum. 

Regulatory reform is one of the most important vehicles 
for improving consumer protection. Outdated regulatory 
practices lead to higher prices and reduced services. I urge 
the Congress to enact a number of specific legislative pro- 
posals in this regard, including the bill I submitted in Jan- 
uary to establish a Regulatory Review Commission. I 
renew my request to the Congress to repeal outdated fair 
trade laws which raise prices and to reform many of the 
existing banking laws and regulations which penalize 
small savers. I will soon request legislation to overhaul our 
system of transportation regulation to allow freer competi- 
tion, improved services, and lower prices. 

I also intend to ask the chairmen and members of the 
independent regulatory agencies to meet with me to dis- 
cuss ways they can make immediate improvements in the 
regulatory process. I am determined that the public will 
receive the most efficient and effective public service at 
the least cost. 


In view of the steps that are being taken by the Execu- 
tive department to make Government-wide improvements 
in the quality of service to the consumer, I am requesting 
that the Congress postpone further action on S. 200, 
which would create a new Federal Agency for Consumer 
Advocacy. 


I do not believe that we need yet another Federal 
bureaucracy in Washington, with its attendant costs of 
$60 million for the first three years and hundreds of addi- 
tional Federal employees, in order to achieve better con- 
sumer representation and protection in Government. At a 
time when we are trying to cut down on both the size 
and the cost of Government, it would be unsound to add 
another layer of bureaucracy instead of improving the 
underlying structure. 


It is my conviction that the best way to protect the 
consumer is to improve the existing institutions of Gov- 
ernment, not to add more Government. 


I look forward to working with you, the members of 
your Committee, and the Congress in advancing the inter- 
ests of all consumers within our existing departments and 
agencies. 


Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Forp 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honorable 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Chairman, Senate Government Operations 
Committee; to the Honorable Jack Brooks, Chairman, House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee; and to the Honorable Harley O. 
Staggers, Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

April 14 

The President met at the White House with the 
American Ambassadors to Egypt, Jordan, Israel, and 
Syria to discuss the Middle East situation. Participating in 
the meeting were: Hermann F. Eilts, Ambassador to 
Egypt, Thomas R. Pickering, Ambassador to Jordan, 
Kenneth B. Keating, Ambassador to Israel, and Richard 
W. Murphy, Ambassador to Syria. 

The board of directors of the Association of American 
Railroads met with the President to discuss the condition 
of American railroads. Also participating in the meeting 
were Secretary of Transportation Coleman and OMB 
Director Lynn. 

Members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
met with the President to discuss aid to Cambodia. 

The President announced the appointment of Edward 
B. Persons, Associate Deputy Under Secretary of Labor 
for International Affairs, as the U.S. Representative on 
the Governing Body of the International Labor Office. 

The President has accepted the resignations of Mrs. 
Hugo V. Neuhaus, Jr., and Mrs. Charles Payson as 
members of the Committee for the Preservation of the 
White House. 


The President has accepted the resignation of Matthew 
J. Harvey as Assistant Administrator for Legislative 
Affairs of the Agency for International Development. 

Republican members of the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee and the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee met with the President to discuss the farm bill 
which is presently in conference. 


April 15 


The President announced the appointment of James M. 
Cannon, Assistant to the President for Domestic Affairs, 
as a member of the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations for a term of 2 years. 


The President spoke to a group of Administration offi- 
cials at a briefing in the East Room on the situation in 
Southeast Asia. 


April 16 


The Prime Minister of the Netherlands, Johannes M. 
den Uyl, and the Foreign Minister, Max van der Stoel, 
will meet with the President at the White House on 
May 14. 

The President met with members of the Cabinet at 
the White House. 

The President has acknowledged the retirement of 
Robert E. Quinn as a Judge of the United States Court 
of Military Appeals, effective August 25, 1975. 

The President today accepted the resignation of 
William K. Schaphorst as United States Attorney for the 
District of Nebraska, effective upon the appointment of a 
successor. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Herman 
R. Staudt as Under Secretary of the Army, effective 
May 1, 1975. 

Apnil 17 

In the Rose Garden, the President greeted a group of 
Church of God ministers who were visiting the White 
House. They were accompanied by Representative 
Tennyson Guyer of Ohio. 

Senators John L. McClellan of Arkansas and Dewey F. 
Bartlett of Oklahoma met with the President to discuss 
assistance to the Rock Island Railroad. Secretary of Trans- 
portation Coleman also participated in the meeting. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
William H. Stafford, Jr., of Gulf Breeze, Fla., to be 
United States District Judge for the Northern District of 
Florida. 

Eugene V. Rostow of the Yale University School of Law 
met with the President. 

The President and Mrs. Ford attended a reception at 
the University Club honoring Senator Clifford P. Hansen 
of Wyoming. 

The President and the First Lady went to Ford’s 
Theatre to attend the opening performance of “Give Em 
Hell, Harry.” 

April 18 

Prior to departing for a trip to New Hampshire and 

Massachusetts, the President met at the White House with 


John Sherman Cooper, U.S. Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted April 14, 1975 


JoHN L. LouGHRAN, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Somali 
Democratic Republic. 

JouHN T. San AcusTINn, of Guam, to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Guam 
for the term of 4 years, vice Juan C. San 
Agustin, resigned. 

JOHN L. PETERSEN, of Illinois, to be Admin- 
istrator of the National Fire Prevention 
and Control Administration (new po- 
sition). 

Davin A. Lucut, of Ohio, to be Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the National Fire Preven- 
tion and Control Administration (new 
position). 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted April 15, 1975 


LAWRENCE S. EAGLEBURGER, Of Wisconsin, a 
Foreign Service officer of Class one, to be 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

Rex E. Lee, of Utah, to be an Assistant At- 
torney General, vice Carla A. Hills, 
resigned. 

JoHN T. MurPHy, of Ohio, to be a member 
of the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing for the remainder of the term expiring 
April 28, 1976, vice Abbott M. Washburn, 
resigned. 


Submitted April 16, 1975 


WiILLiaM N. WALKER, of Illinois, to be a Dep- 
uty Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations, with the rank of Ambassador 
(new position) . 

CLAYTON YEUTTER, Of Nebraska, to be a Dep- 
uty Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations, with the rank of Ambassador 
(new position). 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 16, 1975 


H.J. Res, 335. Public Law 94-16 
Joint resolution to extend the effective 
date of certain provisions of the Commod- 
ity Futures Trading Commission Act of 
1974. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released April 14, 1975 


Advance text: remarks to the National Com- 
mission on the Observance of International 
Women’s Year, 1975 


Released April 15, 1975 


Advance text: remarks to the National Socie 
ety of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution’s 84th Continental Congress 

Advance text: remarks at the Republican 
Senate-House dinner 


Released April 17, 1975 


News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with his economic and energy advisers— 
by Frank Zarb, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration 








Editor’s Note 
Note Concerning the Closing Date of This Issue 


The President left Washington Friday morning, 
April 18, for a trip to New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
Releases issued subsequent to his departure from Wash- 
ington will be printed next week. 
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